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Abstract 

The Centre for Research and Learning in Regional Australia is investigating the 
elements of social capital and developing a set of indicators that show that social 
capital is building. The indicators can be used where groups or organisations with 
a shared purpose engage in productive interactions which benefit not only the 
individual member groups, but the 'learning community' as a whole. The intention 
is that the indicators will be applicable to geographic communities, professional or 
common interest communities, such as professional associations, and groups of 
businesses such as Executive Link^^, the subject of this paper. 

Executive Link^^ consists of farm, businesses which meet for nonformal 
training in several Chapters in eastern Australia. Each Chapter consists of a 
number of Boards made up of around six farm businesses and their 
owner/managers who share their business management expertise. 

Executive Link^^ appears to have features of a learning community, 
including a shared purpose, and learning interactions across the boundaries of 
individual member businesses. Boards and Chapters. This paper identifies 
networks, commitments and shared values as the elements of social capital which 
contribute to the quality of learning interactions. Indicators of social capital 
building are suggested to be development of a shared language, shared 
experiences, building trust, self development and fostering an identification with the 
community. 
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Social capital and learning 

Your com is ripe today; mine will be so tomorrow. ‘Tis profitable for us both, that I 
should labour with you today, and that you should aid me tomorrow. I have no kindness 
for you, and you have as little for me. I will not, therefore, take any pains upon your 
account; and should I labour with you upon my own account, in expectation of a return, 
I know I should be disappointed, and that I should in vain depend on your gratitude. 
Here then I leave you to labour alone; You treat me in the same manner. The seasons 
change; and both of us lose our harvests for want of mutual confidence and security. 
(David Hume in Putnam, 1993, 1) 

There was tremendous commitment to... go to that [Board member’s] place... we went 
on a Saturday and most of us were in the middle of shearing... I had to get people to do 
my work for me and the other members of the Board were in the same boat... We just 
had to do it, and it worked really well and we all gained from it. (Executive Link^^ 
business 4) 

Both these quotes are about farmers, farm work, cooperation and mutual 
benefit. The first is from 18th Century Scottish philosopher David Hume and 
the second from a farm business owner whose business belongs to Executive 
Link^^, a farm business learning group which is the subject of this paper. 
David Hume suggests that, in the absence of some security, farmers do not 
have sufficient confidence in each other to help each other out. The farm 
owners of the second quote have helped another owner out with a management 
problem, even though it has cost them replacement labour. They recognise and 
have realised benefits from cooperation. What allows the Executive Link^^ 
member business managers to overcome Hume’s dilemma and cooperate? 

Putnam (1993) suggests that social capital in the form of networks, norms and 
trust, facilitates cooperation for mutual benefit. Writers such as Putnam, 
Coleman (1990) and Cox (1998) all talk of social capital as a public good 
which enables a greater output to be produced from the stock of physical and 
human capital in a society. Putnam’s paper is entitled ‘The prosperous 
community’; community development literature recognises the necessity for 
social capital in building economically and socially viable and sustainable 
communities (for example. Topolsky, 1997). Other literature links economic 
development to building learning communities (for example. Brooks & 
Moore, 1997). Communities can be geographic communities or professional 
or common interest communities, such as professional associations, networks 
of businesses and hobby clubs. 

Putnam, Coleman and Cox speak of social capital as a stock which 
accumulates through use. Its networks, norms and trust are self-reinforcing. 
Social capital is the oil which lubricates social processes so as to enhance the 
outcomes of those processes. Putnam (1993) gives the example of the overseas 
Chinese community as a community with ‘high’ or ‘quality’ social capital. He 
points to the extensive networks based on extended families which cross 
national borders, and the willingness of the overseas Chinese to help out other 
members of the community in financial and social ways. Younger members of 
the community use the network and expand its social capital as they extend 
networks and meet and accumulate obligations to the community. The 
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outcome is a strong international community which fares very well by 
economic measures. 

By its very nature, social capital belongs to the group, not to any one 
individual. It can be used by groups and by individuals. Social capital is 
accumulated through interactions: interactions between individuals, between 
individuals and groups and between groups of groups. 

Learning can (and frequently does) occur when individuals and groups 
interact. This is true in the context of society as a whole, within organisations, 
and within groups (or networks) of organisations. Learning occurs through 
interactions between individuals, between individuals and groups and between 
groups of groups (Falk, 1997). We are interested in the aspects of social 
capital that affect the quality of these interactions and the quality of their 
learning outcomes. 

Social capital can be thought of as the oil which lubricates the process of 
learning through interaction. The quality of the social processes and 
relationships within which learning interactions take place is especially 
influential on the quality of the learning outcomes in informal learning and for 
adults learning ‘on-the-job’. Taken one step further, this paper suggests that 
social capital plays an important role in influencing change, and sustaining an 
environment which is ready to adapt and change. An examination of models of 
learning in groups and communities helps clarify this role. 



Models of learning 

The term ‘learning’ is slippery. Harrison and Falk (1997) suggest learning has 
two components: its process and the outcomes of that process. Here we note 
that we can observe the outcomes of learning, in particular we can observe 
change as an outcome of learning. The process of learning occurs in the 
context of the social capital of the commimity in which the individual, group 
or organisation learns. 

Learning assists people receive, decode and understand information, and hence 
make better decisions (Thomas, Ladewig & McIntosh, 1990; Welch, 1970). 
Learning can also make businesses aware of a greater range of possible new 
practices (Rogers, 1995). In short, learning assists businesses to make 
successful changes to their practice (see for example, Kilpatrick, 1996). 

Lave and Wenger (1991) suggest a model of learning as social construction. 
Learners learn to fimction in a commimity by learning the shared language and 
acquiring the community’s subjective viewpoint. Brown and Duguid (1991) 
talk of shared meanings for interpreting complex activities being formed and 
transformed through problem solving in workplace communities. Kasl and 
Marsick (1997) use the term group learning, which they define as “when all 
members perceive themselves as having contributed to a group outcome, and 
all members of the group can individually describe what the group as a system 
knows” (p. 250). 
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Learning in communities, then, is about learning how the community behaves, 
what processes to follow, what attitudes and values to hold, language to speak 
and how to access the community’s knowledge. 

Lundvall (1992) proposes that change is a cumulative process which builds on 
existing knowledge and practices through interactive learning. Organisations 
which adapt and change as a result of interactive learning activities are 
learning organisations. Learning organisations are characterised by both intra- 
organisational learning and inter-organisational learning. Learning 
organisations occur because of “the vision of individuals, groups and 
organisational networks committed to and capable of continuous learning 
through information exchange, experimentation, dialogue, negotiation and 
consensus building” (Kochan & Useem, 1992, 391). 

This concept of continuous learning in organisations, groups or communities 
leads us to another feature of social capital. Social capital fosters a dynamic 
process where the community and its members are always increasing their 
capacity to produce favourable outcomes (Topolsky, 1997). The literature of 
community development, of which Topolsky is a part, speaks of the capacity 
building role of social capital. Social capital, then, promotes ability and 
willingness to make successful changes through its influence on the learning 
process. It does so by lubricating the productive interactions between 
individuals and groups. Social capital can be self-generating through the 
learning interactions which it facilitates. Cox (1998) compares social capital 
to a magic pudding (Lindsay, 1918) which increases in size as it is eaten. 



Small business, learning and social capital 

Small business account for 95% of all businesses and over half over private 
sector employment (Australian Bureau of Statistics, 1995). Small business are 
defined as firms with less than 20 employees plus manufacturing firms with 
less than 100 employees. There are pressures on small business to be 
responsive, flexible and adaptable in order to compete in a changing world. 
Agriculture is one industry which is dominated by small business. It is a 
significant contributor to the Australian economy, producing 29% of exports. 
Both industry leaders and government recognise that farm businesses must be 
flexible and adaptable in order to manage the risks of the Australian climate 
and changes in global markets, and for Australian agriculture to be 
internationally competitive. Farmers are being urged to acquire new skills in 
order to manage change (National Farmers’ Federation, 1993; Anderson, 
1997). 

The ultimate test of effective organisational learning, according to Crossan and 
Hulland (forthcoming) is the ability of the organisation to adapt and renew, or 
change in strategic ways. Changes to the structures or strategies of the 
organisation are the outcome of learning: the changed strategies and structures 
are the evidence of the organisation’s learning. 
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Smith and Duguid (1991) point out that the most powerful source of 
innovation lies outside the organisation itself. Inter-organisational learning is 
particularly important for small businesses. Individual businesses have small 
workforces, with consequently limited opportunities for interactive learning 
within their organisation. This is reflected in the amount of change occurring 
in single and dual operator family farm businesses. These small businesses, 
which comprise 74% of all Australian farm businesses, are less likely to make 
changes to farming practices than those with larger management teams, from a 
survey of 2500 farm businesses (Kilpatrick, 1996). 

Support in implementing a change is vital if the change is to be successful 
(Kilpatrick, 1997). Social support is just as important as physical infrastructure 
in ensuring that, once implemented, a change is not discontinued (Rogers & 
Shoemaker, 1971). The isolation experienced by many living and working in 
rural areas reduces the opportunity to build information and support networks; 
isolation reduces access to social capital. Social capital builds in learning 
communities such as Executive Link™. Lubricated by the oil of social capital, 
learning is more effective. The learning outcome for rural small business will 
be improved business performance as a result of promoting their managers’ 
ability to make appropriate change and providing support in the 
implementation of change (Kilpatrick, 1996). 



Purpose of the research 

The Centre for Research and Learning in Regional Australia is developing a 
set of indicators of social capital which apply where groups or organisations 
engage in productive interactions which benefit not only the individual 
member groups, but the ‘learning community’ (or society) as a whole. The 
intention is that the indicators will be applicable to geographic communities, 
professional or common interest communities, such as professional 
associations, and groups of businesses such as Executive Link™, the subject 
of this paper. 

We were approached by one of the facilitators of Executive Link™ who was 
interested in a mutually beneficial relationship. Executive Link™ knew they 
had a successful formula for facilitating their members’ learning. They were 
following the best adult learning principles, but they wanted to do even better. 
We were very interested in studying Executive Link™ because they are 
organised as a group of groups, and they regard themselves as a ‘learning 
community’. 

We ask: what evidence is there of social capital working to build an 
environment which fosters small business learning? How does it work? and 
What impact does the structure of Executive Link™ as a group of groups have 
on social capital? This paper concentrates on the first two of these questions. 
The second will be addressed in a subsequent paper. 
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What is Executive Link™? 

Executive Link™ consists of farm businesses which meet for regular 
nonformal education and training in several Chapters in eastern Australia. 
Each Chapter consists of a number of Boards made up of around six member 
farm businesses and their owner/managers. The owner /managers of a farm 
businesses are a group, which joins with other manager groups in a Board. The 
Boards are groups which together form a Chapter, and the group of Chapters 
constitutes Executive Link^^. Thus there are three layers of groups of groups: 
Boards, Chapters and Executive Link^^. 

Members must complete a prerequisite farm management training course 
(which is not accredited/registered under the Australian Recognition 
Framework) before joining Executive Link^^. Meetings are held three times 
per year as residential workshops of three days duration. Each meeting has two 
components: an experiential component based on members’ workplace 
(business) situations and a training component, usually featuring an external 
trainer or facilitator. In the first component, farm businesses in each Board 
share information about the physical and financial performance of their 
businesses with the intention of learning how to better manage their 
businesses. The Board provides management advice to its members, who are 
free to accept or reject that advice. Training topics in the second component 
range widely from self development topics such as positive thinking to 
management topics such as getting the most out of financial statements. 

The farm management consultants manage Executive Link™ with the 
assistance of representatives of the Chapter members, and organise meetings. 
Boards membership is generally static: only a few members have left 
Executive Link™, and new members are placed together in new Boards. 
Members pay an annual fee to cover the costs of the consultant’s time and the 
external facilitators. 

Most members of Executive Link^^, like the majority of Australian farm 
businesses, are husband and wife partnerships, although multi-generation farm 
businesses are represented. Ages of members range from the early twenties to 
late fifties/sixties, with most in their thirties and forties. Typically, all 
members of the businesses management team attend Executive Link^^ 
meetings. Being a member of Executive Link™ demands being open to 
change, and requires a demonstrated commitment to training (the prerequisite 
course). From earlier work on change and training in farm businesses 
(Kilpatrick, 1996) it is safe to say that the members of Executive Link^^ are 
not typical of Australian farm businesses. 

Executive Link^^ has been operating for six years. The Chapter we observed 
is two years old. The life of each board is planned to be three years. The 
organisers and original members are searching for options for members 
beyond three years. 

Executive Link^^ meetings are structured in a deliberate way to facilitate 
learning. The structure is set by the farm management consultants who run the 
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prerequisite farm management training course. They actively seek out and 
incorporate good practice in adult learning and techniques for working in 
groups. Members are selected into Boards to provide a balance of personality 
types on each Board. The selection is based on personality tests of the 
managers of new member businesses. 

The members and consultant facilitators exude enthusiasm for Executive 
Link™. In initial contact with the facilitators and in casual conversation with 
members during breaks in the meeting we observed, all were quick to give 
examples of benefits to members from their participation. The consultant 
facilitators and members are proud of Executive Link™ and its achievements. 

In summary, Executive Link^^ appeared to have features of a learning 
community, including a shared purpose (improving farm businesses through 
better management and achieving visions for the businesses), and interactions 
across the boundaries of the individual member business. Boards and 
Chapters. 



Methodology 

We observed an Executive Link™ meeting, and conducted a focus group with 
15 volunteers at the end of the second day. Following the meeting, we 
developed a semi-structured interview questionnaire which we administered to 
nine volunteer members at their businesses. We also interviewed three 
facilitators. Preliminary analysis of the qualitative data from the focus group 
and the initial member interviews, along with observations from the meeting, 
forms the basis of this paper. 



Learning and Executive Link™ 



The learning process 

The Boards which make up an Executive Link™ Chapter exhibit a group life 
cycle which follows the first four of the five stages of the classic model of 
group development: forming, storming, norming and performing (Benjamin, 
Bessant & Watts, 1997). The Chapter we observed has not been operating long 
enough for Boards to have reached the final mouming/reforming stage. The 
member business, in contrast, are mostly at the reforming stage. Most came to 
Executive Link™ believing they had been performing, but wanted something 
more. The outcomes of their learning are changes which are reforming the 
business by changes to the roles of the business managers. 

Learning outcomes 

We identified outcomes of learning at the individual, business. Board and 
Chapter levels. Individuals report increased confidence and greater satisfaction 
with their personal and work lives. They develop self understanding, the 
ability to listen to others, concern for others in the group, ability to take 
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different roles in a group, the ability to challenge others, and to accept 
criticism. 

The businesses report changes to their physical and financial management and 
improved communication within the business. The changes, summarised as 
better use of inputs, contribute to an increase in business profitability for 
continuing member businesses. A few businesses have moved out of the 
industry after assessing their situations and likelihood of medium to long term 
viability. 

The Boards develop skills in problem solving. They learn to work as a team to 
identify, analyse and generate strategies for problems facing member 
businesses. 

In the beginning ... you’re really worried about not using the forms, but now you get 
much more discipline... We’ve found that we can target a problem and supply the 
solution without having to go to the forms now, we get used to the way of defining a 
problem and solving it. (Executive Link^^ focus group) 

Chapters have entered into marketing and business deals which would have 
been beyond the scope of the resources of individual businesses or Boards. 

Development of social capital is another outcome of the learning. As it learns, 
the Executive Link™ community expands the social capital. In turn, this social 
capital assists the learning of its members. The social capital built by 
Executive Link^^ works to build social capital in the wider community. 
Members contribute to organisations in the agricultural community: 

Our members are actively seeking to become committee or regional representatives on 
different committees. There is quite a few of us on the Meat Research Corp... 
(Executive Link™ business 1) 

Preliminary analysis of our data reveals that networks, commitment and shared 
values are the self-generating elements of social capital. We examine each of 
these elements, and then consider indicators that these elements of social 
capital are developing. 



Elements of social capital 



Networks 

The Executive Link^^ network is a valuable resource which is used to 
improve outcomes as members learn. This member sees the network as 
superior to paying for a single expert opinion: 

You can employ a consultant anytime you like ... but... he only has one point of view. 
One on one consultancy is never going to be as powerful as the group consultancy 
because everybody in our Board or in the group has got an area of expertise... So it's 
got a lot more bang for your buck. (Executive Link™ business 1 ) 

We see that new networks are built by Executive Link^^ members, and that 
these new networks are used in place of older networks which are perceived 
to be inferior. 
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Not getting too hung up on what neighbours are doing ... that’s been a big change. 
(Executive Link™ business 5) 

1 fly up to [Board member 1] quite often... when we meet farmers outside we talk, like 
when you went across to see [Board member 2], ... we actually chatted about things to 
do with the farm. In the past when you met another farmer you wouldn't... we can 
openly talk to them [other members], ...we can talk to them at a deeper level than we 
ever did before. You wouldn’t actually go to our neighbours and say “Can I have a look 
at your budget?” or “How’s your budget going”. (Executive Link^*^ business 4) 

The Board and Executive Link^^ as a whole form a network which supports 
member businesses as they make changes. These changes frequently involve 
major alterations for the business. 



Shared values 

You get the feeling that you are not just rowing your own canoe, there are others there 
doing the same thing... it makes it much easier to be positive. (Executive Link™ 
business 4) 

A conscious effort to build shared values emerges from the data. It is evident 
from observation of Board sessions, the interviews with member businesses 
and the focus group. There is open acknowledgement that the group is 
building shared values. In one example, a discussion about when to destock in 
a dry year contains many references to the ‘emotional’ side of making 
decisions. Executive Link™ members value the ability to make ‘emotion free’ 
decisions. 

The Board members at this session acknowledged that many are afraid they 
might miss out on the opportunity to make some money from fattening stock if 
it rains. This emotion could get in the way of acting according to an objective 
assessment of risks: 

Everyone will tell you “gees I’m glad 1 destocked”. (General consensus) yeah. But how 
often do you hear people say that “oh gee, 1 wish 1 hadn’t” because they’ve got the rain, 
but it’s [deciding to sell stock early] a real mental thing... 1 guess it’s just getting 
through the psychological barriers. (Board meeting) 

Some shared values are about what we call maintenance issues. The members 
value the structure of the meetings, and the procedures which have been 
established. They regard the structural and procedural framework as 
contributing to the success of their learning. 

One Board member commented during the meeting that it is important to follow a 
consistent process. 

They express dissatisfaction with some facilitators who have not understood the 
process. 

If the Board gets off track, one member will remind the group about their process. 
Several members mentioned the value in keeping strictly to set times for each session. 

One Board expresses their shared value of all working together to improve the 
performance of all businesses in the group by having a Board goal: 
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We have the goal of increasing our [Board’s] average profit measure, and a growth for 
the group. Our goal is to be best group. We see it not as a competition but something to 
aim for. (Executive Link™ business 2) 

Commitment 

The literature of social capital makes much of the concept of trust (for 
example, Cox, 1998; Putnam, 1993, Offe, 1996). The Executive Link™ 
members do talk about trust as fundamental to the success of Executive 
Link™. We view the development of trust as part of the process which builds 
commitment. We suggest that commitment is the element of social capital, and 
that trust is one indicator that social capital is developing. There are many 
references to commitment to preparation for meetings, and to making a 
conscientious effort to implement the advice of the Board. 

A member of one Board was struggling to meet the information sharing and 
reporting back expectations of the Board. The whole Board went to the 
members’ property to help the business Tit in’ to the Board: 

There was tremendous commitment to... go to that place... most of us were in the 
middle of shearing... 1 had to get people to do my work for me and the other members 
of the board were in the same boat, so it really was a crisis as far as the Board itself 
went, so we just had to do it, and it worked really well and we all gained from it. 
(Executive Link™ business 4) 

The impact of the level of commitment to the group on the quality of learning 
outcomes is illustrated by the one Board whose members make little contact 
between meetings. They have not moved to work on their members deeper 
issues: 

We’re supposed to finish after 9 meetings, I think the next one is our 8th. I think some 
businesses [on our Board] will go away thinking, well we didn’t really get much out of 
it... there’s an inclination for our Board members to say you go away and do that. We 
don’t really get in touch with each other and say how are you getting on, can I help in 
any way... That’s where we need that contact between the meetings. (Executive Link™ 
business 5) 

The member businesses believe there are benefits for the businesses from 
bringing the whole management team to Executive Link™ meetings. This 
generally includes family members, and sometimes employees. The first quote 
below illustrates this. By bringing the whole team, these businesses are 
exhibiting a high level of commitment to the group. The second quote 
suggests that the whole Board also benefits from the inclusion of whole of 
business teams, especially from the involvement of the women managers. 

If some partners don't become involved ... it's much harder and changes as they come, 
sometimes some [partners] come and sometimes they don't, and it's interesting what a 
business gets out of it... I think it works better if the whole team is there, rather than just 
one, because there could be things affecting one person and not the other and Executive 
Link™ tends to bring these sort of things out. (Executive Link™ focus group) 

In our Boards the women will actually bring up points that the husbands mightn't have 
felt so cool about, bringing up certain things, but there in itself makes it more dynamic. 
(Executive Link™ focus group) 
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Members see commitment from the Board as providing security in the event of 
adversity: 

[The Board] would help out, because of the commitment and the relationships that 
you’ve built up. For me that is security because there’s only me, I haven’t got brothers or 
a father. (Executive Link™ business 4) 



Indicators of social capital building 

There are several indicators of social capital building. These are observed as 
social capital is used as a lubricant in the learning process. They are 
development of shared language, shared experiences, personal development, 
learning to trust others in the group and identification with the group (the 
Board and Executive Link^^). 

Shared language 

There were many examples of shared language observed during Board 
meetings, and used again by our interviewees. Talk of De Bono’s thinking hats 
is one example of shared language which lubricates the learning processes: 

As long as someone is wearing the blue hat you know they’ve taking control, keeping 
us in line, that’s what does make a difference. (Executive Link™ business 5) 

It’s just to have in your mind a check list and you’re constantly running through and 
thinking, and it’s the same, it should be for your own business anyway... (person 1) 

It basically gets back to the three doesn’t it, (person 2) 

Three legs on the pot (person 3) 

Yeah, there’s only three ways to improve, (person 1) (Board meeting) 

Over many years of working with farm businesses we are familiar with farm 
managers talking about their “properties”, their “places” or their “farms”. 
Executive Link™ members were quick to correct us when we used those 
terms. They talk of businesses, and explained that term was chosen to reflect 
their shared purpose of improving their business outcomes, not simply 
productivity. In a Board which was meeting for the third time, the group was 
still learning to talk a common language of financial benchmarking. The 
Board members had many questions about the meaning of terms. 



Shared experiences 

Meetings include shared ‘training’ experiences which are planned to fulfil 
three functions: to develop individuals’ ability to learn, to equip groups with 
strategies for effective group work, and to provide knowledge and skills which 
can be used in managing businesses. These shared experiences oil the learning 
processes during the experiential learning sessions: 

The character analysis and support work we do in the group the first time, ... Doing that 
character analysis is really good,.,. One of the Board members will say [something] and 
you think oh that’s not really right, but because you know that character, you know 
that’s why they’ve said it, you can understand them. (Executive Link™ business 5) 
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Self development 

The business managers partly attributed the success of Executive Link^^ and 
their Boards to a group of characteristics which can be described as self 
development. They talk of growing self confidence, of developing ability take 
criticism and a desire to seek it out, which goes hand in hand with developing 
commitment to the group. The willingness of Executive Link™ to be 
‘researched’, for this project is an example of seeking criticism. This quote a 
good example of how social capital (in the form of a network) is self 
generating as the support network builds self esteem, which will in turn help to 
build social capital: 

Executive Link allows you to see how you are going with others, and you get a lot of 
mutual support and you suddenly find that, oh that’s not so bad after all. I’m doing a 
reasonable job... and then you can start to improve your self esteem. (Executive Link™ 
business 5) 

They talk of the ability of group members to take different roles within Board. 
In a Board that we observed the leadership changed during the meeting. 
Learning to handle new roles is regarded as an important aspect of self 
development and the learning that happens within the Executive Link™ 
community: 

When the people in the group become more familiar with each other, then they really 
start doing a role reversal so they give everybody else a go [at roles like facilitation and 
keeping the peace] to develop their skills in areas they weren’t so certain in. (Executive 
Link™ focus group) 



Trust 

Trust builds as Board members get to know each other. A manager attending 
his first meeting was concerned about the “credibility” of other members of 
his Board, and unsure whether he should accept the advice of others in the 
group. Members suggested their Boards took 12 to 18 months to develop a 
degree of trust which enabled them to pool their strengths and work effectively 
as a team. 

[Searching questions] would make people so uncomfortable, but now there is enough 
trust and care... we certainly felt awkward at the first few meetings ...we didn’t really 
ask questions, they were just down on you for not having done your homework, as a 
teacher would be at school, but now it’s different. (Executive Link™ business 3) 

Commitment builds as trust increases. The quality of learning outcomes 
increases as the commitment element of social capital grows. 

[Early on] they were just down on you for not having done your homework, as a 
teacher would be, but now it's different. One business hadn't done their profit probe, 
which is pretty important, and , so immediately it wasn't, oh they haven’t done their 
profit probe, the question was why haven’t they, and that... got to the nub of their 
problem with their business, and it was the first time we had done it, so instead of 
coming on hard and it was really great, it was an opportunity actually to dig deeper. 
(Executive Link™ business 3) 
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Identification with the community 

All members are actively involved with the organisation of Executive Link^^ 
through whole Chapter discussions and discussion in Boards. Boards decide 
on a whole group input to the Overboard who have responsibility for 
managing Executive Link^^ along with the professional consultant facilitators. 
One of the original members said he feels ownership of the intellectual 
property of the Executive Link^^. The success of Executive Link^^ is due to 
the hard work put in by the first groups and the success of Executive Link^^ 
belongs to the members. 



Conclusion 

The learning processes that occur in the Executive Link^^ commimity are 
oiled by the social capital of the commimity. Executive Link^^ has been set up 
as a learning community, and a deliberate effort has been made to build 
networks, commitment and shared values. These elements of social capital 
have built through the development of shared language, shared experiences, 
trust, self development and fostering an identification with the community. 

There are lessons about building social capital which other communities can 
learn from Executive Link^^. Much is readily applicable to other formal 
learning settings and structured groups. Lessons from Executive Link^^ can 
also be used to build social capital in less well structured settings, and 
amongst those who have not been ‘filtered’ to the same extent as the 
prerequisite course filters Executive Link™ members. Knowledge of the 
indicators of social capital provides a guide to areas where intervention in 
communities can work to build social capital. Communities which want to 
enhance their learning through building social capital should work to develop 
shared language, shared experiences, trust, personal development and a 
identification with the community. 
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